THE   ESTHETIC   AND   ETHICAL   JUDGMENTS

ceptions, images, allusions, ideas, ethical insights, have
been brought into more or less complete interplay apd
fullness of tension. When the whole work finally
springs to life in his mind, the critic experiences a de-
light, a joy in the thing of beauty, akin to that of the
artist when his vision at length fell into shape. He has
a revel similar to that of Mozart, who tells us that
musical ideas came streaming to him, began to join one
another and kindle his imagination, and formed in his
mind into a larger and larger piece till the composi-
tion, though unwritten, was complete, and could be
seen at a glance. 'Then/' he said, "I don't hear the
notes one after another, as they are hereafter to be
played, but it is as if in my fancy they were all at once.
And that is a revel (das fst nun ein Schmaus)." Inferior
works of art do not afford this esthetic experience, and
in the greatest art the excitement is imperfect. The
critic thus has esthetic exaltations, satisfactions, annoy-
ances, boredoms, which it is his business, as a rational
judge, to justify in terms of the esthetic qualities of the
works themselves.

I need not say more concerning esthetic judgment;
no responsible person questions that it is the business
of the literary critic, as of all art critics. A suggestive
fact must now be noted: that whereas criticism in the
other arts is usually esthetic, criticism in the art of
literature is usually not. Why this is I shall inquire
presently. Here let me pay tribute to a group of dis-